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commerce to be most successfully carried out, only
exercising so much control as may be necessary in
the public interest.

That has been the aim of the National Govern-
ment from the beginning. By the restoration of
financial stability, by the introduction of a moderate
tariff combined with Imperial preference, and by
the conclusion of a number of commercial agree-
ments, I think I may claim that we have not been
unsuccessful. We have our critics, especially those
who can see no middle shade between black and
white; but the longer I live the more it seems to
me clear that every important decision arises out
of a balance of opposing considerations, and that
much of the art of statesmanship lies in finding a
true balance.

This doctrine is the logical outcome of Tariff
Reform, and it is also, which is not so generally recog-
nized, sound Tory philosophy. Once the State has
turned its back on Free Trade, and has imposed duties
in order to stimulate industry, it automatically
acquires a right to some say in the control of the latter
in the interest of the ordinary citizen. Save by a few
extreme individualists, this right is generally admitted,
but what is in dispute is the extent of State interference.
The Tory cannot deny the right of the State to inter-
fere, but it is his duty to see that the scales are not
unduly weighted against the individual.

When Mr. Chamberlain became Prime Minister he
by no means lost his interest in the subjects which had
occupied so much of his time when he was at the
Ministry of Health. If prestige abroad depends on
strength at home, the latter can only be secured by
neglecting nothing which may contribute to the health